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cratic, whether directly or indirectly or both, there 1s bound to be 
an unfavorable reaction in the habits of feeling, thought and action 
of citizenship.” Paraphrased to guide school administrative policy 
this becomes the precept. “If society is to be democratic, non- 
democratic schools will subvert this end; democratic schools will 
nourish it.” 

Unfortunately for school administration, there is much un- 
certainty relative to the meaning of democracy and the precept 
presented above is subject to many interpretations: For some, 
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the word democracy is as broad as the word “good” and democratic 
administration is merely another way of designating good ad- 
ministration. For others to be democratic means to be laissez 
faire and administration for these has little import. For most, how- 
ever, democratic administration suggests participation of some 
kind by children, teachers, and community in the administrative 
process. 

But to suggest participation without defining the kind of par- 
ticipation desired is to introduce more uncertainty into the mean- 
ing of democracy. Shall this participation be in the making of 
decision, in the action, or in both? Shall it be active or shall it 
be confined to judging the action of others? School administrative 
theory bandies the word “participation” about very carelessly and 
as а consequence is confusing everyone concerned—children, 
teachers, and public, but most of all school administrators, them- 
selves, 

Participation may be centered in several aspects of action. It 
may lie in coüperative action in the making of decisions, it may 
be group collaboration in doing, or it may be both collective deci- 
sion making and doing. On the other hand, it may be limited to 
a Vicarious experience in which the participants elect someone to 
act, for them and then pass judgment on his actions. Each of these 
or combinations of two or more of them has its proponents who 
argue that they alone describe the democratic process, The school 
administrator must elect that which he will favor. 

His task of selection is a highly complex one, involving con- 


siderations from ethies, political science, anthropology and human 


nature, Ethics tells us that every act involves desire or delibera- 


tion, Which are emotional or mental processes, and doing, which 
18 overt behavioral in nature. We deliberate and decide we want 
а new school, and then we go about doing the building. Obviously, 
if we are to have democratic participation, that participation to 
be significant must be centered in tha 


ifican л t portion of an act which 
determines its goodness or rightness. The question then presents 
itself: Shall participation be invited in the deliberation of an act 
the doing of the act, or both? : 


Different philosophers see the determining factor of 
Or badness of an act in different aspects of that act. Kant for 
example sees the worth of an act located in the decision to act 
and states, “Pure reason ... gives to man a universa] law which 


the goodness 
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we call the moral law... . If this law determines the will (decision 
to act) directly, the action conformed to it is good in itself.” Many 
other philosophies and religions recognize decision as all important 
in the determination of the goodness of an act as does the Biblical 
reference “In the beginning was the word.” 

Bentham, on the other hand, sees the value determining phase 
of an act in the doing, and insists, “It follows therefore immedi- 
ately and incontestably that there is no such thing as any sort 
of a motive (decision to act) that is in itself a bad (or good) one.” 
Goethe supports Bentham by contradicting the Biblical reference 
just quoted and suggesting that in the beginning was the deed 
rather than the word. 

John Dewey attempts what appears to almost be a reconciliation 
between the two beliefs and points out that the goodness of any 
act resides in both the decision and the doing, and that the two 
are as inseparable as Dewey sees means and ends one and the same. 

Hence we see that depending upon the philosophy we favor, 
we can find justification in placing participation in either the 
decision to do an act, the doing of an act, or in both and still find 
participation in a critical area for the determination of the good- 
ness of an act. If we are what is known as classical democrats, 
we favor placing participation in the decision area; if we are action 
democrats, we favor locating participation in the doing area; and 
if we are pragmatic democrats we insist that participation be 
concerned with both deciding and doing. Unfortunately public 
education cannot wait while the classical, action and pragmatic 
democrats settle their differences in triangular debate about where 
the value determining phase of an action lies. Education must be 
realistic about participation if it would have it at all, tolerant 
about the nature of democracy if it would practice it, and oriented 
to the welfare of the school as an institution, if it would be educa- 
tive. £t 

Although the school administrative theorist is usually a pragma- 
tist, he often forsakes his belief and advances a classical democracy 
as that best fitted for publie school use. In so doing, he emphasizes 
participation in decision making, not participation in doing, much 
to the confusion and at times dismay of his pragmatic associates. 
The classical concept of political democracy defines the democratic 
method as that institutional arrangement for arriving at political 
decisions which realizes the common good. It provides that the 
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people themselves decide issues through the election of individuals 
who merely transmit these decisions to those who act upon them. 
This concept contains three identifying assumptions. 

(1) It assumes that like the goodness of God, the common good 
is an absolute concept, impervious to alteration, invariably ap- 
parent, and known through the agencies of intuition and reason. 
This common good includes a foundational morality which defines 
the goodness or rightness of any act. 

(2) It assumes that all normal individuals possess an insight 
into the common good and that participation in decision making 
insures the goodness of an act, if a common will is attainable, which 
common will becomes coterminous with the common good. 

(3) It uses representatives only to transmit its common will 
and implement it into action. These representatives have no dis- 
cretionary powers of their own in the decision area. 

As a consequence, the advocate of classical democratic school 
administration is primarily concerned with participation in deci- 
sion making. Thus he persists in inviting public, teachers, and 
children into administration to make educational decisions which 
he employs as mandates for school activity. If we concede that the 
goodness or rightness of an act is predetermined by the decision 
to act, the classical democratic school administrator is on secure 
ground, If, however, as Bentham concludes that there is no such 
thing, as a decision to act which is in itself either good or bad, 
appropriate or inappropriate, this administrator has in fact dis- 
enfranchised his constituents. He should invite them into the overt 
side of the action, the teaching, the direction of the codrdinated 
effort, etc . . His “heart is in the right place" in that it pumps in his 
constituent’s body but a heart outside a body or a heart without 
a body is a functionless organ indeed. 

One of the big headaches of school administration results from 
the assumption. that once a decision has been made through the 
process of participation the doing part of the same act will not 
be questioned. This is, of course, quite far from the realities of 
any situation, The community that has rejected a bond issue by 
its vote will not look with favor upon the consequences of its 
ire D e ыы a double school shift, cw ta 
то. 2 е superintendent or otherwise make hi 

Pegoat tor his classical democratic approach. 


The classical concept of democracy implying an absolute com- 


ремети 
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mon good which stands behind all participatory decisions is an 
almost Thomian precept which the modern pragmatic educator 
is forced to reject. It is also bad for the participants in a decision 
to be so absolutely assured because it gives them a feeling of 
rightness they have not earned and it absolves them from being 
responsible for the consequences of their decisions. 

The educator in modern times who advocates a classical demo- 
cratic approach is faced with a quandary. He must decide whether 
he will have his classical democracy or have all the advantages 
enjoyed by a prevailing, urban, and specialized society that does 
not adjust to the classical pattern. It is amusing but tragic to note 
the nostalgia which oozes from the classical democrat, when he 
contemplates the old American agrarian or pioneer society. In 
these he sees an opportunity to make his classical ideas work in 
practice, for only in a small primitive community is he likely to 
find a common system of values suggestive of an absolute common 
good; only in such a community would the idea of the existence 
of one common good gain eredence; and only in the simplest, most, 
ignorant, and smallest community would there be the type of 
social interaction which could lead to a common will. A return 
to the classical concept of democracy which failed the Articles of 
Confederation, which was ignored in framing the United States 
Constitution and which died in the Civil War; can only be ac- 
complished by ploughing up city streets, anaesthetizing metro- 
politan populations, destroying all specializations and rebuilding 
the little red school house. 

‘There is a school culture, a system of traditions, rules, statuses, 
and róle behaviors whose purpose it is to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of the school’s purpose. Actions of administration become - 
incorporated into this culture and either contribute to the educa- 
tional purpose or retard it as the case may be. Over-emphasis upon 
the teachers’ or children’s right to participate in making decisions 
may have a seriously regressive effect upon the efficiency of the 
school culture. For one thing it gives the legitimate leader an 
inferiority complex. In his anxiety to concede to the teacher's right 
to participate he is developing an indirect kind of communication 
approach which is strongly reminiscent of that found in the culture 
of the ancient Chinese. The school leader no longer gives orders— 
he no longer says “Do this". Rather he mildly suggests "Dear 
teacher, would you find it in your heart to take the time to consider 


* 
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if you think it would be wise to do this? Twenty-five words, where 
two would have sufficed and still he leaves the teacher uncertain 
as to just what his request was! This is cultural inefficiency. 
Anxiety to encourage participation in decision making often 
has hypocritical motivations. One who furthers such a movement 
either believes that the people are always right, an idea that is 
inconceivable, or that the people are fools who can be flattered 
into accepting administrator decisions by pretending to involve 
them. Hypocrisy will always out and it would be far better not 
to involve the people at all, than to fool them through involvement. 
Now let us turn to a consideration of the nature of democracy 
when it is predicated upon the concept that the appropriateness 
of an act resides in its “doing” aspect rather than its “decision” 
aspect. This action democracy will insist that participation be in 
the doing; but just as “too many cooks spoil the broth”, excessive 
or inexpert participation in the doing of any deed are themselves 
determining factors leading to poor performance. The only way 
in which the general public could be involved in doing would be 
in the judging of the doing and this we shall consider in our dis- 
cussion of the Dewey assumption of the nature of an act and the 
nature of the democracy associated with these. 
Dewey insists that the goodness or rightness of an 
in both the decision directing that act and the actual 
the act. Our problem thus becomes one of setting up a pr 
insures complete involvement of those interested in 
both phases of that act. We saw that 
making alone, 
ticipation in th 
Hence we must 
itself. This sug 


act resides 
“doing” of 
ocess which 
an act, in 
this is possible in decision 
but we have already argued that extensive par- 
e doing portion of an act is not usually feasible. 
look for participation elsewhere than in the action 
gests that participation be in the judgment of the 
goodness or badness of acts; that we elect leaders, 
act, and then pass upon their actions ra 
directly in these actions, 

This introduces a pragmatic concept of the democratic process 
whose definition then becomes that institutional arrangement for 
controlling political activity in which representatives for the 
people chosen by the People act for the people. Their actions are 
judged by the p 


eople. This new concept of democracy varies from 
the classical concept in the following assumptions. 


(1) It assu ood which is relative. 


permit them to 
ther than participate 


mes there is a common g 
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(2) It assumes that all normal individuals possess an insight 
into what should be the nature of this common good and that 
through participation in the evaluation of an act the common 
will is the unit of the measurement of its goodness. 

(3) It assigns to representatives of the people the right to act 
in certain areas defined by the people. Thus representatives have 
discretionary powers. 

When this pragmatic concept of democracy is applied to the 
school situation it provides for community participation in the 
election of school officials and community participation in the 
judgment of their actions. It does not impose upon school leaders 
the obligation to invite the community into decision making nor 
does it suggest that the school leader recruit the public actively 
to codperate with him in his “doings.” The school leader thus 
owes his position to the community but since the community has 
given him a job to do operating a school system he owes his loyalty 
and all his efforts to the educational institution. He is not obligated 
morally or democratically to confine himself to the decisions the 
community makes because he knows that these alone cannot fix 
the goodness or badness of his acts. He is obliged to serve when 
asked to serve, to bow out when asked to leave. However, an act 
of his may be good that defies community decision and an act may 
be bad that accepts it, depending upon whether or not it serves 
the schools. 

Interestingly enough John Dewey foresaw this kind of democ- 
racy as early as 1909 when he stated in his Ethics, 


“Tn the last one hundred years, society has rapidly grown in internal 
complexity. Pioneer conditions retarded in America the development of the 
problems incident upon industrial reconstruction. ...Under pe hebes 
stances there could be no general demand for publie agencies of inspection, 
supervision and publicity. (But times have changed and new problems have 
presented themselves. We face these problems, moreover, with the tradi- 
tions which are averse to “bureaucratic”, administration and publie “inter- 
ference”. Public regulation is regarded as а “paternalistic” survival quite 
unsuited to a free and independent people. 

The problems which fall to the lot of the proper organs of administrative 
inspection and supervision are essentially scientific problems, questions for 
expert intelligence conjoined with wide sympathy.” 


If we apply Dewey to the school situation we see that the prob- 
lems of the school are appallingly complex and that their answers 
are to be found in science by those who are expert in that area, 
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not through public participation which looks for answers in some 
mystical absolute called the common good or assumes that the more 
it can involve itself the more it can contribute. 

The facts of the case are that our political institutions are so 
designed as to better serve the pragmatic democratic pattern than 
the old classical one. For example, school boards are elected for 
staggered terms and superintendents are given contracts so that 
they can prevail against the desire of the public to participate in 
school decisions and school doing. Our leadership values too are 
designed so that we tend to look up to the school leader who in 
the interest of education defies a public which insists in par- 
ticipating to the point where its actions could in his mind do 
damage to education. 

All this seems to suggest that a pragmatic democracy which 
accepts the principle of creative leadership is the only answer to 
the problem of action in publie school administration. This is by 
no means the writer’s point of view. While he feels that participa- 
tion in decision making has gone too far, and while he recognizes 
that inexpert participating in doing may in itself destroy that 
doing he is confident there is still a place for each in school ad- 
ministration. He is certain, however, that the schools have gone 
so far in overemphasizing each that they are subverting education 
and democracy both. They are building a culture which is con- 
vincing the publie that it is not only its right but its obligation to 
participate in areas of school administration where it does not 
know enough to act, and they are fostering thereby a democracy 
without intelligent leadership, and one which tends to ignore the 
fact of expertness in any area of endeavor, 

_ While Dewey postulates the inseparability of decision from do- 
ing in action, there are acts where 
significant than doing, 
in that decision is des 


decision is so eminently more 
that there is every reason why participation 
irable. For example the decision having to 
do with the nature of publie education. There are other actions 
where doing overshadows decision and where participation in do- 
ing is called for, For example, the development of method should 
be left in the hands of teachers who are to employ that method. 
On the other hand, where scientific insight is the critical factor 


participation cannot be in the action, but must be restricted to 
evaluating the act after it has been performed. 
At present, we are 


in a frightful state of confusion with respect 
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to the nature of participation in school affairs. Some of us believe 
that it is called for on every occasion, some of us call for it on the 
wrong occasion, while most of us do not know when it is appro- 
priate and when it is not. The major problem facing schools today 
is that of defining the nature of democratic participation in school 
affairs. This involves not only saying when it should be used, but 
teaching the public, children, and teachers to be discriminating in 
their own choice of when to participate and when not to participate. 
What we are doing today is encouraging meddling in the schools 
because we are ignorant of what democratic participation really 
means. Let us have more functional participation and less med- 
dling; let us teach the public that when it cannot contribute it 
should refrain from participation; and let us emphasize the two 
sides of the democratic coin—the right to participate and the 
obligation to refrain from participation. 


AN INVENTORY OF STUDENT TEACHING 
ACTIVITIES ENCOUNTERED DURING 
ONE SEMESTER OF STUDENT 
TEACHING 


ROBERT A. WEBER 
University of South Carolina 


The present study was prompted by a number of stimuli, one 
of which was the problems employed teachers seem to encounter— 
those which seem to be perennial and about which they verbalize. 
If these problems (grouping, promotion, conduct, etc.) are vexing 
to most teachers, is it possible through the pre-service period of 
training to prepare the neophyte in such a way that the problems 
never manifest themselves because of the way in which the teacher 
goes about her tasks? If such a solution is possible, one of the 
first things to learn is the nature of the experiences pre-service 
teachers encounter when they are in closest contact with the 
actual teaching situation. No doubt, student teaching represents 
the closest contact the beginner has with teaching so if one were 
able to ascertain the kinds of experience the student teacher en- 
countered, one could have a reasonably good start on the problem, 

With this in mind, a group of students enrolled in student teach- 
ing were asked to keep daily diaries of their activities, the amount 
of time spent in those activities and their opinion about the value 
of the activities in preparing them to teach. An earlier account of 
the study! presented the salient features of the design and the 
highlights of the findings regarding the nature of the activities in 
which student teachers engaged and of the time spent in the 
activities. The current article presents the highlights of the find- 
ings about the rate at which activities were encountered and about 
the students’ opinion of the value of those activities, 


ADDITION OF NEW ACTIVITIES 


During the entire semester, the students in the sample en- 
countered an aggregate of two hundred seventy-nine separate 
activities. The number encountered by individual students varied 
from a low of one hundred thirty-nine (fifty per cent) to a high of 
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one hundred sixty-eight (sixty per cent) of the total. Whether a 
variance of this magnitude was to be expected was not known so 
the data were analyzed in terms of grade level assignment, school 
and district assignment and philosophy, etc., as a means of trying 
to determine causes for the variance. None of the analyses ac- 
counted for the variance in participation. Seemingly this is a 
rather normal occurrence and is dependent upon the particular 
classrooms and personalities involved in the student teaching 
process. 

The college normally reassigned student teachers to different 
classrooms during the second half of the student teaching term. 
In this way it was believed a wider experience could be provided 
because each student teacher would experience two classes at 
different grade levels, two schools, two teachers, etc. In some ` 
instances, the second assignment was also in a different district. 
For purposes of study, however, about one-half of the sample was 
not moved to different classrooms but was left in the same class- 
room during the entire term. In this way it was possible to draw 
comparisons between the two groups as a means of obtaining at 
least an indication of whether or not two classrooms really did 
provide for a wider experience. Because of the size of the sample, 
it was recognized any indication of differences would be incon- 
clusive but, in any event, might shed some light on the value of 
reassignment. 

As was expected, all of the students encountered a greater 
number of new activities during the first half of the term than 
they did during the second (Table I). The largest number of 
activities encountered by any student during the first half of the 
term was one hundred fifty and the least was eighty-five. During 
the last half of the term, the range in new activities encountered 
varied from a high of sixty-five to a low of twenty-seven. Students 
who were assigned different classrooms during the second portion 
of the term engaged in slightly fewer new activities than did the 
students who did not receive a reassignment. Data covering the 
entire term indicate only slight differences in the number of ex- 
periences engaged in by the two groups and the chi-square test 
of differences indicated they were due to chance. 

It might be supposed that the rate at which new activities were 
added might be rather even, with a few being added during each 
successive week of the term. The supposition that the more or 
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TABLE I.—NUMBER or ÁcTIVITIES UNDERTAKEN BY INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENT TEACHERS DURING THE ENTIRE TERM 
AND DURING Блсн HALF or THE TERM 


Number of Activities 
gent First half | Second | pute 
Memo | theterm| ‘ета 
Students reassigned during the term 
A 150 29 179 
B 112 35 147 
с 85 54 139 
D 127 27 154 
E 121 33 154 
F 137 51 188 
G 107 60 167 
H 122 52 174 
I 147 42 189 
Students remaining in same room during term 
J 125 34 159 
K 137 51 188 
L 91 53 144 
M 121 56 177 
N 118 47 165 
о 101 65 166 


less routine duties requiring less insight might be assigned early 
in the term with those duties requiring greater insights being added 
after the student teacher had acquired a feeling of “belonging” 
and after she had become acquainted with the total school, class- 
room environment, and children, also seemed appropriate. How- 
ever, neither assumption was substantiated by the data. 

During the first week of student teaching the median number of 
activities encountered by the entire group was thirty-two, and 
twenty-four additional duties were encountered during the second 
week. Based on the median number of activities encountered, it 
appears that almost fiffty per cent of the total number engaged in 
during the entire semester were encountered during the first two 
weeks of the semester. Following the initial two weeks, activities 
were added at about the rate of four per week. 

To determine whether one activity requires more insight than 
some other activity is, at best, a difficult job. The writer is of the 
opinion, however, that within broad limits a categorization of 
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activities is possible if based on the degree of insight required to 
perform them. For instance, more insight is probably required 
to administer or construct a test than is required to collect money 
or wash paint pans. As the data were studied, it became evident 
that most of the students encountered generally the same activities 
within a week or two if they were to encounter them at all. Because 
of this similarity, it is possible to generalize somewhat about the 
nature of the activities encountered week by week. A sample 
tabulation presenting the rate at which activities called Guidance 
were introduced is presented in Table II. 

Those students who worked with remedial or gifted children 
began this activity during the first week of the semester and con- 
tinued it, in most cases, for two or three weeks, at which time this 
assignment was discontinued in favor of additional teaching or 
routine duties. Likewise, sociometric instruments were used during 
the first two weeks and further use of them was not encountered. 
Tasks which seem to require less insight, such as helping children 
select books from the library, visiting another classroom, or super- 
vising after-school detention (from complete tabulation, not shown 
in sample presented), were delayed until the last several weeks of 
the term. 

From the data colected it seems that the students in the sample 
encountered new tasks on a rather unplanned basis—doing what- 


TABLE IL—Frnsr WEEK IN WHICH A SPECIFIC GUIDANCE ACTIVITY 
WAS INTRODUCED то ONE OR MORE STUDENT TEACHERS 


Weeks 
Activity 


1 12131415 [617 |819 |10|11|12|13|14|15 


Worked with remedial child or | X 
children 

Worked with gifted child or |X 
children 

Measured/weighted children 

Gave eye, ear, etc., tests x 

Read special reports (psycho- x 
logical, health, ete.) 

Worked with cumulative гес- 
ords 

Held individual child confer- 
ences 


м 
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ever seemed appropriate at any given time without serious regard 
for an over-all integration of experiences which would fit together 
to prepare as adequately as possible the beginning teacher to as- 
sume the róle which awaited her. It also appears that about one- 
half the total activities confronting the student teacher were en- 
countered during the first two weeks of the term. The following 
weeks produced only a few new experiences and the time spent 
seemed to be devoted largely to repetition of routine duties, 


STUDENT OPINION REGARDING VALUE OF ACTIVITIES 


The relationship which exists between maximal learning and 
the degree to which the learning satisfies a felt need has long been 
established. The present study attempted to identify the extent 
to which the students felt the activities in which they engaged 
seemed to have value in their preparation as teachers. Accordingly, 
each student classified each activity in which she participated each 
week as having “value to her development,” of having “doubtful 
value,” or of having “no value.” 

Two assumptions underlie this recording procedure. The first 
has been previously stated regarding the felt need-learning re- 
lationship and the second dealt with the possibility of an activity 
known to have value being considered of little or no value by the 
student. Probably the majority of persons who have supervised 
student teachers have been confronted with the question, “Why 
should I do this (or that)? I don’t see any point in it.” In most 
instances the activity probably does have a point but the student 
is not aware of it. If activities classified in this way by students 
can be identified, a sensitivity to the import of the activity can 
probably be created, and the esteem with which the activity is 
held by the student can likely be enhanced. By recording student 
opinion, therefore, regardless of its validity about a given activity, 
it was felt the resulting insights gained by teachers and supervisors 
would yield many possibilities of strengthening the student teach- 
ing experience. 

It was hypothesized that as students continued to perform the 
same duty week after week it would be considered less valuable 
as time went on. The data reflected this supposition to some extent, 
During the first week of student teaching, eighty-six per cent of 
the activities undertaken were considered valuable and during the 
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eighth week (when new classrooms were assigned to part of the 
group) eighty-nine per cent of the activities were considered to 
have value. From these two high points, the curve tended to de- 
celerate to a low of sixty-two per cent during the seventh and 
fifteenth weeks. 

Although the routine activities such as leading the flag salute, 
passing out paper or supplies, etc., were, in general, the activities 
which most rapidly lost value in the minds of the students, they 
were never considered by all of the students to be completely 
without value. Reasons given by the students for considering most 
activities valuable, even though repetitive, were that new insights 
were gained into individual children’s behavior in almost all cases. 
The activity itself was not valuable except as these insights mani- 
fested themselves because of the participation. 

One seemingly curious development was the increasing esteem 
placed on observation activities. Particularly was this true after 
the students had attempted some teaching and especially if prob- 
lems arose during the time they had charge of an activity. Fol- 
lowing these situations, they were eager to observe the regular 
teacher to sce the various ways she met or circumvented the 
problem they, as student teachers, had encountered. 

A comparison of the responses of the students remaining in the 
same classroom during the entire semester with those who were 
reassigned to different classrooms at the middle of the term in- 
dicated those remaining in the same classroom felt a higher per-_. 
centage of the activities were of value. During one week all of 
the activities in which this group engaged were considered to be 
of value. Throughout the last portion of the semester, the group 
remaining in the same classroom seemed to have a sharp reduction 
in the number of routine duties assigned them and a sharp increase 
in activities listed as Conference, Professional and Guidance as 
compared to the other group of student teachers which, no doubt, 
accounted for the difference of opinion about the value of the 
activities. 

In general, most of the students seemed to be of the opinion 
that the majority of the duties they performed in student teaching 
were of value in assisting them in becoming teachers. This opinion 
seemed particularly true to the extent that the activities were 
not routine duties that were also repetitive over the major portion 
of the term. 
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ACTIVITIES DESIRED BY STUDENTS 


Periodically through the semester the students were asked to 
list activities which they would like to undertake but which did 
not appear to be programmed for them. Insofar as was possible, 
arrangements for participation in these activities were arranged 
after the identity of the activities became known. Because of a 
variety of reasons, it was not always possible to meet the wishes 
of all of the students. A few of the activities which seemed desired 
by most of the students were: 

(1) To study and use student personnel records. 

(2) To observe the administration, interpretation, and use of 
specialized tests such as the Binet, projective devices, etc. 

(3) To observe in other classrooms, schools, central offices, ete, 

(4) To have frequent observation and critical evaluation of per- 
formance by the building principal. 

(5) To have frequent critical evalu 
regular classroom teacher. 

(6) To have many more parent contacts, 


ation of performance by the 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the data presented in the present report and from those 
presented in the earlier article in this Journal, several conclusions 
Seem evident. A third portion of the study reported in another 
journal (1) presents the apprehensions of these students as they 
accepted employment as teachers, Altogether the information 
gleaned from the study points up several areas of student teaching 
Whieh may be in need of further examination and also points 
up some areas which appear to be desirable as they now exist, 

Criteria by which the findings of the study might be evaluated 
are not in existence so one is forced to use opinion as a means of 
drawing conclusions, As further work in the area of student teach- 
ing emerges, it is possible some form of eriterion will be evolved. 


At present, however, only personal value-judgments seem to be 
available. 


The Twenty-Third Yearbo 
Teachers of Education (2) 
indicate the student teache 
of the activities undertaken 


ok of the National Society of College 
and another publication by Wey (3) 
т should be expected to engage in all 
by a regular teacher. If these opinions 


a 
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are accepted, it would apear that the students in the study had 
undertaken a large group of such activities, particularly in the 
areas called Classroom Administration, Classroom Management, 
Duty, and Teaching. The activities related to other aspects of 
teaching, such as Guidance, Parent Relationships, etc., appear to 
be those in which participation was quite restricted. 

The opinion of the students indicated the activities in which they 
engaged seemed to have value but a wider participation in a 
greater number of functions ascribed to teachers would have been 
desirable. They indicated a continuation of routine duties at the 
expense of exploratory activities in other areas was undesirable 
and could possibly be remedied by permitting the student to re- 
main in one classroom during the entire term. 

The rate at which new activities were added to the over-all 
program of student teaching and the nature of the activities added 
suggests a more or less unplanned operation. Perhaps a reduction 
in the number of activities encountered during the first two weeks 
of the term, with new activities added and older ones discontinued 
each week, would be of more benefit to the student. Particularly 
might this be true if an over-all perspective of the competence 
needed by teachers could be delineated and the réle of student 
teaching be oriented to that end. 

Although the present study does not purport to be anything 
other than an inventory of student teaching activities and con- 
comitant factors, it is felt it may point the need to further in- 
vestigation. In this connection, the writer wishes to suggest further 
activity in: 

(1) An evaluation of the nature of the activities listed to de- 
termine the extent to which they may contribute to producing 
skilled teachers. 

(2) A searching look at the sequence of activities and the point 
at which they are introduced into student teaching. 

(3) An identification of the factors involved in producing the 
variabilities manifested in the nature of the activities undertaken 
and the time spent by individual students. : es 

(4) A very careful investigation aimed at determining the 
relative merits of two placements for student teaching. и 

(5) A duplication of the present study using a sufficiently large 
and representative sample to insure the validity of the results. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASSROOM 
LUTHER E. BRADFIELD 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


The effective teacher makes provision for democracy in the 
classroom. A good teaching-learning situation is characterized by 
teachers and pupils working and living together in an atmosphere 
which is satisfying, and under conditions that make possible the 
achievement of purposes for which the school is established. For 
best results, the school demands conditions that are conducive to 
happiness for those who live in it, including both teachers and 
children. Teachers must be able to recognize and meet their own 
needs, if they are to understand and be able to meet the needs of 
the children who are under their guidance. 

Successful teachers are good leaders of children. Good teachers 
are not necessarily recognized for what they know, but they are 
recognized to a great extent in terms of what happens to their 
pupils. Teachers need to create an atmosphere that is conducive 
to well-balanced living and an opportunity for every child to ex- 
perience success and to grow socially, emotionally, and academic- 
ally. This is the kind of teaching through which the teacher also 
grows and learns to become a better teacher. The teacher and the 
school environment are the main factors in determining the char- 
acter and the level of development of skills, attitudes, knowledges, 
and appreciations. The child simply responds to manipulation by 
the teacher and the school situation. 

The emotional atmosphere in which the child lives and works 
is an important factor for effective learning. The philosophy and 
attitudes of the teacher and the administration of the school are 
expressed more directly by the emotional environment than by 
the physical environment. Before a teacher can build up a de- 
sirable emotional environment for a group of immature individ- 
uals, she must have a well-adjusted personality, herself. A teacher 
must be physically fit, and she must be reasonably happy in her 
personal life, with a variety of interests outside her work. She 
must be keenly aware of the dependence of the children upon her 
to provide firm guidance and leadership. A sufficient knowledge 
of growth and development to be understanding and sympathetic 
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with children is a quality of vital importance, if the teacher is 
to provide the best type of leadership and guidance. 

In the classroom, the teacher must maintain sufficient organiza- 
tion to give each child security and a sense of belonging and per- 
sonal worth. The opportunity to provide for child growth in self- 
reliance and self-direction should not be overlooked. In many 
respects child development is like a stream in that it is continuous. 
The wise, well-balanced teacher does not try to change the course 
of this continuous stream of growth, but she works codperatively 
with it to increase its effectiveness by finding useful and challeng- 
ing tasks to be performed. Guidance which assists in clearing out 
fears or bad habits with care, and helps the stream to flow clear 
and free along its natural course is a responsibility of the teacher. 
An understanding teacher may do much to encourage a child’s 
growth toward true emotional maturity by treating the child with 
the consideration and courtesy which she accords her adult as- 

_ sociates. 

In a school where the attitude of the teachers is democratic in 
nature, the classroom activities will be carried out democratically. 
The classroom will function as a social community in itself, select- 
ing its group undertakings, planning its daily activities, carrying 
out its plans and evaluating its success. Actually the individual 
classroom will be part of the larger community of the school 
building or of the school district. This smaller classroom com- 
munity will be aware of its responsibility for the organization and 


carrying out of activities which contribute to the group welfare 
of a unified whole. 


А Democratic procedures offer excellent opportunities for teach- 
ing responsibility and wholesome democratic living. Within the 
classroom itself personal problems of social relationship must be 
given prompt attention. Children must have help in the all-impor- 
tant process of getting along with people in daily face-to-face situ- 
ations before they are ready to take part successfully in wider 
social groups. When this has been accomplished pupils may have 
the privilege to serve as representatives in a guiding council, com- 


posed of other pupils, teachers and administrati 
J А у Я уе representa- 
tives, which deals with problems of larger rou izati 
0 = 
fare, safety, and recreation. lh а 
Alert teachers find many ways to teach individual responsibility 
and democratic group living through carefully planned and widely 
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executed activities within the classroom. A democratic classroom 
is one that recognizes the uniqueness of the individual. Differences 
between children determine the type of instruction. Peculiar capa- 
bilities, individual interests, purposes, and talents are fostered, 
and no attempt is made to reduce these differences to a common 
level. 

The school is for the child, and knowledge of the child is a 
requisite to teaching the child. Basic human needs of the child 
must be recognized and fostered. The teacher must be an under- 
Standing friend in whom each child feels full confidence and 
security. She must treat each child as a person and accord him 
the respect and consideration with which she wishes him to treat 
others. The teacher must assume the leadership réle in helping 
children to develop into well-adjusted, social individuals. 

Coóperation is the very essence of democratic living. The teacher 
in the classroom makes provision for the development of coópera- 
tive attitudes through giving practice in living and working to- 
gether in a coóüperative environment. A respect for the welfare of 
others is promoted. Understanding and appreciation of the at- 
titudes of others are secured when one puts himself in the other 
fellow’s place to see the problem from other viewpoints. Procedures 
which are highly competitive, and which tend to compare one 
child's work with another's regardless of native capacities, are 
eliminated in the modern democratic classroom. Actually, children 
are treated democratically only when they are treated differently. 
An important goal of education in modern schools is to provide 
a place where pupils may work and live together harmoniously, 
coóperatively, and democratically. 

Democracy is a way of life. It can be taught only to the extent 
that democratic attitudes, feelings, and habits are developed by 
exemplification. Effective work toward the development of demo- 
cratic attitudes among children in the school are done only in 
classrooms dominated by a spirit of freedom, responsible собрега- 
tion, and personal security for all. The teacher is the leader and 
one of the group. She encourages pupils to help plan, carry out, 
and evaluate their own educational experiences. 

Democratic leadership in the classroom provides ample op- 
portunity for participation of the entire group. This type of leader- 
ship respects individual personality, develops the best expression 
of each member of the group, and encourages working together 
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toward common ends. Democratic leadership points to creativeness 
and initiative on the part of children because they are given the 
feeling that they can make worth-while decisions. Emphasis is 
placed upon the creation and maintenance of democratic relations, 
and children are provided with wisely guided experiences in the 
democratic way of life. Children’s understanding of democratic 
activities are greatly enhanced by exemplification of this type of 
procedure on the part of the teacher in the classroom. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BY TEACHERS 
RACHEL S. SUTTON 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


Changes in the school program are made by teachers. Classroom 
practices may be far ahead of educational research or they may 
lag behind. In many instances there is a gap between educational 
research and classroom practice. The emphasis on precision and 
objectivity has limited study and investigation. The tendency 
has been to use uncritically only well-known and long-tried tech- 
niques. Preoccupation with what could be measured easily has 
obscured discovery of new ways of measuring. Psychometric in- 
struments, for example, often do not measure the purposes they 
were meant to measure, but they have become useful in studying 
more complex and intangible aspects of the educational process. 


They have been misused through assumptions that a measurable +. 


objective, such as factual information, has been achieved, con- 
sequently other immeasurable ones have also been achieved. Trait 
measurements are relative but have been regarded oftentimes by 
teachers as absolute. Failure to include teachers in the process of 
defining problems and gathering evidence also sets apart practice 
and so-called scientific knowledge. The teacher’s ability has not 
been used in searching for problems to study or in devising ways 
for extending practical knowledge about these problems. 

The teaching situation in itself is a laboratory possessing the 
necessary resources for research. It offers an opportunity to study 
problems of daily living and learning that vitally concern pupils, 
parents and teachers. Persons who engage in research should know 
normal children in natural settings rather than experimental sub- 
jects drawn from a pool. Research should be designed to take full 
account of the needs and sensitivities of children. The concern 
of the teacher-researcher is one of finding out ways to promote 
better living and learning. 

The teaching situation lends itself to continuous studies of child 
growth, to the discovery of new evaluative techniques, to the de- 
velopment of a research attitude, and to changed behavior. The 
natural setting of the classroom offers an opportunity for many 
kinds of qualitative records that yield a high degree of reliability. 
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The teacher-researcher must learn how to remain simultaneously 
detached so that feelings do not become mixed with what is being 
observed. n 

Certain examples of qualitative records with high reliability 
potential that may be kept in the classroom are running records, 
a minute-by-minute account of an event or action; impression 
records, a first, over-all sense of a group or an individual’s func- 
tioning; and anecdotal records, a description of recalled signifi- 
cant behavior. Data about individuals in a natural setting may 
include projections, techniques that allow the pupil to reveal him- 
self without commitment, observations, interview material, bio- 
graphical information, medical and psychometric evaluations. 
Some of these research tools yield less exact but more systematic 
and insight-giving evidence which teachers sorely need to under- 
stand. 

The pupil is the focal point of all educational research. He is 
not a simple bundle of traits which he possesses in large or small 
amounts. His various traits are functionally subordinated in an 
organized pattern to his own concerns. Whatever traits he has 
in common with others reflect his particular kind of human func- 
tioning. Biologically the organism has to exist in a field. It has 
no traits except as these are nourished by the environment in which 
it is embedded. Its hereditary endowment defines the framework 
of what it can become. Within these limits the environment acts 
to shape it. Psychologically, all human behavior is both hereditary 
and learned. The problem is one of defining the ways in which a 
growing person with his own characteristics incorporates a body 
of values, attitudes, beliefs, and practices, making them his own 
and at the same time being transformed by them. 

During the past ten years under the direction of the writer one 
hundred forty teachers have been engaged in educational research 
in the elementary classrooms of Georgia and the southeast, The 
research has been significant to the teacher and pupils involved, 
to the school where the project was carried out, and to other 
teachers in the region who examined the written report kept on 
file in the Currieulum Laboratory at the University of Georgia. 
The largest number of projects was in the area of communication, 
However, many other aspects of instruction in the elementary 
school were studied for the purpose of improvement, 
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A description of each project is impossible here but an annotated 
bibliography is available upon request. Selections from titles sug- 
gest teacher ingenuity and inventiveness in structuring an environ- 
ment for learning, in the preparation of pupil materials, the identi- 
fication of pupil need and appraisal of growth. 

(1) A Television Script: Elementary Science Series. 

(2) Contribution of Girl Scouting to Achievement of Three Sig- 
nificant Developmental Tasks in Middle Childhood. 

(3) Modifying Patterns of Insecurity in Seventh Grade Children. 

(4) Using Creative Arts in the Classroom for Mentally Retarded 
Children. 

(5) Enriching the Instructional Program in the Seventh Grade 
of Lawrenceville School Through Audio-Visual Aids. 

(6) Social Studies Material for Upper Elementary Grades 
Found in Montgomery County, Georgia. 

(7) An Analysis of Teaching Procedures of Reading Used in the 
First Grades of Walton County Schools. 

(8) Improving the Reading Program in the Sixth Grade at Bar- 
row School Through the Development of Units in Science and 
Social Studies. 

(9) Fostering Better Peer Group Relations Among Seven and 
Eight Year Old Boys and Girls. 

(10) The Okefenokee Swamp: An Illustrated Factual Story 
for Primary Children. 

(11) An Improved Reading Program at the Rabun Gap Com- 
munity School. 

(12) A Source Book of Hobbies for Elementary Teachers in 


Georgia Schools. 
(13) Utilizing Natural and Waste Materials in an Arts and 


Crafts Program. 

(14) Improving Instruction Through the Use of a Flat Picture 
File. 

The research of one teacher has been selected for illustration. 
The procedure followed the plan of sensing the need to discover 
facts, deciding what needs to be known, constructing instruments 
for gathering data, using the objective approach, watching behavior 
for changes, collaborating and interpreting findings, identifying 
new endeavors that emerge from past experiences as likely out- 
comes. 
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PARENTS HELP CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 


An incident in early September emphasized the necessity of 
working with parents in building a child’s readiness for reading. 
The machines were digging holes on the school ground. The trailer 
loaded with tall poles and rolls of wire was parked nearby. The 
children in a first grade of an Atlanta Public School were very 
curious and thronged to the windows to see the ground bored and 
poles erected. ^Why are they digging such big holes?” “How will 
they get the poles all the way up?” “How is the wire attached to 
the pole?” These and many other questions the children asked. 

The teacher suggested that they go outside and watch some of 
the poles go up and try to answer the questions for themselves. 
The children watched the men measure and dig. They talked to 
the foreman of the crew. They counted the poles and the men. 

Mothers were gathering on the school grounds to attend a com- 
mittee meeting which had been planned for the day. When one 
first grade mother saw the children she said, “I suppose the teacher 
and children are tired and bored and are staying out of the room 
for a rest.” 

In the remark the teacher recognized a need and opportunity 
for building better parent understanding of beginning reading, 
She might demonstrate to parents ways that children learn to 
recognize words, use symbols and build concepts. She might also 
explain child maturation. She invited the parents to her room one 
afternoon the following week. Those who came looked at experience 
charts and listened to an account of what had happened during 
the first few weeks of school. They saw many books arranged 
around the room, children’s pictures, play corners, and several 
work centers. The teacher talked about patterns of development in 
individuals and different learning rates, She cited possible blocks 
to progress from pressures applied too early. She demonstrated the 
teaching of reading to parents and suggested ways whereby they 
could help their children in the different stages. 


Many parents commented on an improved understanding of be- 
ginning reading. A running record was kept of questions and com- 
ments. The teacher explained to parents ways of helping the child 
at home and showed them individual reading records. By listening 
to the child read a brief period each day the parents saw how the: 
could influenee the amount and quality 4 


t of independent reading. 
If à parent desired, the teacher diseussed with him records i 
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physical growth, the status of vision, hearing and physical well- 
being. She had available psychometric measures of the child’s 
readiness for reading. There were anecdotal accounts of social and 
emotional status. 

Some parents wanted to know what children did in a reading 
group. The teacher explained the purposes of grouping and the 
many variations that she used. Parents were invited to visit their 
child’s reading group. Many parents came to spend the morning 
and eat lunch with the children. They sat in reading groups, looked 
at the children’s work and examined the books recommended for 
home reading. They were asked to observe the speech habits of 
children as well as the effects of the group upon the individual. 

In November the school librarian assisted the first grade teacher 
in having a Book Fair for parents and children. Parents came to 
the library and listened to the librarian give suggestions for choos- 
ing good books. The children were encouraged to start a personal 
shelf of books, favorites that could be read over and over again. 
Later the children talked to the teacher about the books their 
parents were reading to them. Many had been discussed at the 
Book Fair. 

"The teacher recorded the books purchased by parents or ob- 
tained from the library for home reading. She studied the records 
kept by the librarian to see how many books were drawn by chil- 
dren not only in the first grades but by other grades as well. She 
devised a questionnaire to be answered by all children in the first 
grade on reasons for preferring certain books to others. 

There was a Book Tea for parents in December at the home of 
the teacher. Appropriate books were used as seasonal decorations. 
The librarian and teacher prepared a list of recommended books 
found in downtown stores. Parents were encouraged to take the 
children Christmas-book shopping. From the number of books re- 
ceived as gifts the Book Tea made a significant impression on par- 
ents. 

Conferences were held with all parents in January and February. 
Any information about the child that might be helpful to parents 
in understanding reading progress was given. Parents and teacher 
discussed the amount and kind of reading being done at home 
and at school. The child’s own folder was used in the conference. 
From samples of stories written by the child, pictures created, and 
responses to teacher-made exercises for comprehension the parent 
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could appraise growth in reading skill. Sociometrie devices en- 
abled the parent to see status in peer relationships. 

The inclination to compare one child with another became less 
pronounced. The following account by the teacher illustrates how 
attitudes of a parent change with greater understanding. 


On January 14 Bob’s father came by to talk with me about Bob’s work. 
He wanted to get some books so that he could teach Bob at home. He began 
the conversation by saying that he knew Bob was slow, but he wanted him 
to make first grade. He had recently given Bob a new pony and if he didn’t 
make his grade he would take the pony away from him. 

The father continued to talk about himself and his family. He said he 
had stayed in first grade two years and he did not approve of Bob's repeating 
a grade. 

Bob appears to be shy and timid, a child who withdraws from the group. 
He can hardly be heard when he talks and allows children to push and shove 
him on the playground. At the time of the conference Bob was still reading 
pre-primers. 

I explained to the father the progress Bob was making and the necessity 
for standing up for himself in the classroom and on the playground. The 
father began to think of ways whereby he could help Bob in his social de- 
velopment. 

Several days after the conference he invited the children to the house 
for rides on the pony. Bob brought some feed to School and explained how 
he cared for the animal. His status in the group gradually improved and on 
two recent occasions Bob was seen trying to Separate two children in a 
heated argument. Repeated observations were made of Bob’s behavior, 
Substantial growth in total adjustment continued. Parental pressure to read 


and make the grade relaxed. 

Plans for summer reading were be; 
were given information about t 
Library on Wheels, and 
lead to plans for obtai 
school so that it could 
as children could read. 


Efforts to enlist the help of parents in teaching children to read 
resulted in a better understanding of the reading process, Parents 
gained more knowledge about books that children read. A feeling 
for the growth rate of each child was established as well as the 
effects of too much poorly-timed pressure. Parents had an op- 
portunity to see and understand what evaluation of a child’s read- 


w the teacher used scores from 


; how sociometric devices helped her to 
understand and influence а child’s behavior; how the “Let Us 


gun in March. The parents 
he Bookmobile, Fulton County’s 
a list of books they could get from it. This 
ning a branch of the public library in the 
be kept open in summer and adults as well 
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Read” record pictured the quantity and quality of a child’s read- 
ing; how the child’s total growth chart reflected reading achieve- 
ment; how the teacher's and parents’ knowledge of children’s books 
affected child choices. 

This example of teacher research contained critical appraisals of 
classroom practice, full descriptions of changed behavior that in- 
clude pictures, films, filmstrips, charts and recordings which be- 
came a part of the school record. Interest in the research was not 
limited to teachers in one school. All teachers in that area were 
invited in March to examine data collected by the investigator 
through efforts to involve parents in teaching the child to read. 

Use of the teaching situation as а research laboratory is an op- 
portunity to apply values to reality, to question and to revalue. 
Hidden preferences that grow out of experience and basic person- 
ality structure of an individual or a group accumulate with a 
somniferous effect and should be subjected to bold and persistent 
inquiry. 

The problems for research were chosen in a familiar, total set- 
ting from a sense of need or lack in daily instruction. All factors 
were studied, not one variable separated and tested. No effort was 
made to choose or subordinate the problem to available research 
techniques. Parents and teachers were involved with pupils in 
primary concern for action that resulted in improvement not 
merely in verbal generalizations. There were many records kept of 
daily happenings and responses, anecdotal records of significant 
behavior, longitudinal records of continuous child growth and re- 
action, cross-sectional records which showed comparisons of differ- 
ent children of different ages. Questionnaires focused attention on 
specific areas of a child’s functioning and accounted for what he did 
or thought. Many psychometric measures were used in diagnosis 


and evaluation. 


+ 


THE ROLE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE 
EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ROBERT W. HAWS 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Industrial arts is conceived of as an integral part of the modern 
elementary-school curriculum and as an important phase in the 
general education of the child. In an experience curriculum built 
around a unit or common center of group interest, it makes worth- 
while contributions to vitalizing the experience. As a result of the 
group plan for an experience, the child may be provided with the 
opportunity to express his ideas through the choice of such a va- 
riety of materials as leather, clay, paper, wood, plastics, metals, or 
textiles. Here, industrial arts shares a common ground with the 
fine arts in the realization of the child’s purposes. In this manner, 
members of the group use industrial arts materials or equipment 
whenever they appear relevant to the solution of the problem at 
hand, rather than because of any fixed time or space allotment, 
within the program. Much of the confusion concerning the place of 
industrial arts in the curriculum arises from a confusion in plans 
for the guidance of children in these activities, 

The literature does not reveal complete agreement on the man- 
ner in which the industrial arts activities of the elementary school 
should be conducted. In general, five distinct plans have been pre- 
sented in addition to certain combinations of them. First, the plan 
of working in the regular classroom with the regular classroom 
teacher in charge; second, working in the classroom with special 
teacher in charge; third, doing the work in the classroom under 
the direction of the regular teacher but supervised by the special 
teacher; fourth, that of going to the laboratory where they are 
under the complete direction of the specialist teacher; and fifth, 
working in the special room under the joint direction of the regular 
teacher and the specialist. In differing situations it would appear 
that each plan has certain merits. However, Moore (1) presents a 
slightly different idea when he suggests that... . 

"In the first three grades the work should be taught by the regu- 
lar teacher, and should require no specialized equipment; it should 
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involve rather simple construction with available materials, and 
should be concerned with developing concepts of size and pro- 
portion. 

In grades four through six a special room should be provided 
with simple equipment that does not duplicate junior high school 
facilities. The work should be concerned with elementary con- 
struction experiences and simple tools processes, and the teacher 
should be trained in industrial arts work, usually a college trained 
woman.” 

In the Federal Bulletin (2) on jndustrial arts a recommen- 
dation is made that a work area be provided for each room in 
grades one through six, equipped with a minimum of tools and 
materials where children may work under the direction of the 
regular classroom teacher whenever & need arises. A specialized 
room equipped with special equipment and manned by a specialist 
puilding. The use of this room and 


whenever a specific need arose W 
facilities in the regular c 
different from that recommended by Moore. 

None of the plans listed above would isolate the industrial arts 
experiences from the continuity of the complete, normal living 
which is inherent in the experience curriculum. However, any 
plan which places the major responsibility for the guidance and 
direction of the utilization of industrial arts skills and apprecia- 
tions, at the elementary levels, with the classroom teacher seems 
most consistent with the effective integration of the curriculum. 

In support of the concept of jndustrial arts as an integral part 
of the experience of the child, Lawton (3) observed that in the 

» type of education, the industrial arts 


“community-life experience ndu: 
underlie the activity curriculum as they do the activities of life. 


Children have the opportunity to develop naturally, and with 
satisfaction to themselves because they share in planning the work 
to be done; they help make much of the equipment needed; they 
help plan and organize the environment in which they work, and 
because of the flexibility and continuity of the daily schedule, they 


have time for, and а responsibility to accomplish the desired re- 


sults. А 
ram of industrial arts experience within the 


An acceptable prog i хрег 
elementary school makes an important contribution to a broader 
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concept of the subject-matter of the elementary curriculum, by 
opening up the manipulative area of experience to all learners. The 
manipulation of a wide variety of materials and tools, as already 
mentioned, contributes to the development of new meanings, skills, 
and understandings. The contribution to the development of ma- 
nipulative skills is a phase of the experience curriculum uniquely 
enhanced by the industrial arts area. With the recognition that 
industry and the machine are prominent factors in our civiliza- 
tion, it also is recognized that the complexity of modern industry 
is difficult for a child to understand without guidance in discovering 
and understanding the simple principles and processes underlying 
it. 

The industrial arts phase of the curriculum stimulates both 
individual and group exploration. The factors of interest and need 
determine the directions in which such explorations lead. 

With its objective of contributing to the 
“commonizing” experiences of the group, 


vicinity of the home, school, and neighborhood, 
trips to see houses under construction; 
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industrial plants to study their methods of operation and to con- 
trast them with those of earlier times when goods were produced 
by a single craftsman. Such factors as working conditions, costs, 
working hours, wages, and organization may become bases for 
a research report and discussion. Through such experiences, the 
industrial arts program contributes to helping the children under- 
stand how people live and work together, how our needs are met 
through an exchange of goods and services, and how a worker 
might produce a single article in such quantities that it is availa- 
ble for exchange for the goods produced or the services rendered 
by others. Here, again, industrial arts contributes to general edu- 
cation with the unique function of helping the child become 
acquainted with and develop some understandings of the environ- 
ment in which he lives and which he continuously seeks to under- 
stand. 

Industrial arts experiences are planned to contribute to the all- 
around development of all normal children. Within the ex- 
periences there is the concern not only with the development of 
manipulative skills, but also with the ability to identify and solve 
problems, with the attitudes and appreciations emerging from indi- 
vidual and group activity and research, with the mental health 
and well-being of the learner, and with the creativity of expres- 
sion. Industrial arts experiences are not one-sided types of experi- 
ences, but utilize the varied abilities and techniques of all members 
of the group. 

A well-conceived industrial arts program is not designed, pri- 
marily, for those children who fail to achieve in the so-called aca- 
demic subjects and are automatically identified as “hand-minded.” 
The program is a normal phase of normal living for all children, 
regardless of aptitude or sex. 

It is recognized in the industrial arts phase of the experience 
curriculum that no two individuals are alike. While children share 
many common characteristics, there is a wholesome respect for 
individual differences among them in interests, needs, and abili- 
ties. As mentioned previously, the industrial arts program is not 
a program planned, exclusively, for the slow learner or the poorly 
adjusted individual. However, in this phase of the curriculum he 
is not rejected. Usually, there can be found some medium through 
which he may contribute to the center of interest of the group in 
an acceptable way. Often, he has the opportunity to assume the 
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rôle of leadership in manipulative experiences when he can do 50 
in no other area of experience. A responsibility is assumed, within 
the program, for helping the child contribute optimally, if not in 
ways characteristic of superior achievement. A contribution is then 
made to his sense of belonging to the group, as a worthwhile mem- 
ber of it. Continued successes contribute to a feeling of security 
and pride in achievement. Often successful experiences in the area 
of industrial arts contribute to more acceptable relationships within 
other experiences in the school. 

Experiences in industrial arts provide the child with numerous 
opportunities to express his creativeness with many kinds of ma- 
terials. However, care is taken to avoid his attempting a medium 
or method clearly beyond his range of ability. Due consideration 
is given to the maturity, coürdination, and strength of the indi- 
vidual in order to avoid failures, disappointments and possible 
frustrations, 

In the early grades the interest span is relatively short and the 
determination of the length of an activity is, therefore, dependent 
upon a recognition of this fact. Materials used probably will be 
clay and wood. However, as the child matures, he is guided in 
the use of a wider variety of tools and materials including linoleum 
block cutting and printing, working with metals, and in the later 
years of the elementary school may include work with simple 
machines. These experiences provide opportunities for progressive 


self-improvement and independence in the choice and use of ma- 
terials, 


The concern for maturity and developmental levels of children, 
in planning the industrial 


arts experiences, is supported by research 
in the area of child development. For example, after extensive 


study of the problem of child development the faculty of the 
University School published its findings in a monograph (4). Those 
attributes which are characteristic of children from six to twelve 
and which have implications for industrial arts activities have 
been selected for inclusion here. The age divisions are purely 
arbitrary and are not clearly defined in practice due to the indi- 
vidual differences present in any group. 
Between the ages of six and nine 
are listed: 

1) Eye-hand coórdination is develo 
manipulative skill is evident in the ha. 


the following characteristics 


ped during this period, and 
ndwork of children of these 
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ages. At eight years, the small muscles have developed sufficiently 
to do work requiring manual dexterity, such as writing, sawing, 
weaving, and woodwork. 

2) They like scooters and coaster wagons and frequently want 
to make their own—even if it is only a board fastened to roller 
skates ог a soapbox automobile. Anything that runs on wheels is 
satisfactory, and apparently quite necessary at this period. 

3) Eight-year-olds often have ideas and desires to make things 
beyond their technical ability. 

4) Seven-year-olds can measure in inches, and understand the 
meaning of such fractions as У, V5, and И and some symbols. 

5) Six-year-olds try to reproduce what they see. However, they 
lack a sense of proportion. 

6) Children from six to nine like mechanical toys operated by 
electricity, steam, and chemicals. 

Between the years of nine and eleven children: 

1) Like to build caves, boats, radios, and watch big machines 
at work. 

2) In planning, these children can set up “blue prints” and make 
changes “on paper” before they begin to act, thus further increas- 
ing their effectiveness when the time comes to act. Eleven-year- 
olds can make tentative plans for several weeks and keep these 
plans open for changes and needs as they emerge. They can recog- 
nize the value of division of labor and pooled thinking. Nine-year- 


olds continue to learn better by doing and need to be confronted 


by immediate situations. 12 E 
3) At nine, the child begins to see more possibilities in more 


materials. Nine to eleven-year-olds are able to work with more 
effectiveness with concrete materials such as clay, paints, wood, 
and musical instruments. Their standards often outdistance their 
skills, and they begin to ask more questions. $ 

During later childhood; from eleven to thirteen, children have 


ts and characteristics: 


the following interes 4 f 
creasing interest in the technical aspects of 


1) There is an ini 
machinery. \ 

2) There is a growing recogni 
of codperative endeavor. 

3) These children are beginning to under 


of past achievements to present living. : | 
Opportunities for the development of such desirable social traits 


tion at this time of the possibilities 


stand the contributions 
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and attitudes as honesty, dependability, codperativeness, and 
sharing are constantly present in the industrial arts area. Here 
tools must be shared since often there are not enough to go around, 
materials must be conserved, and in group undertakings each 
must assume the responsibility for a specific part in carrying it to 
completion. Pupils learn to be thoughtful and considerate of others 
through the provision of situations in which they must help each 
other with personal or group projects. 

The democratic atmosphere of a well-planned and organized 
industrial arts area provides an ideal place for the development 
of acceptable social traits and attitudes, In this setting children 
have opportunities to develop such traits as coóperation through 
working together on large projects, understanding and tolerance 
of other races and creeds through learning about their ways of 
life, industries, foods, clothing, and shelter, They can also learn 
to appreciate the skills and abilities of others through observing 
them at work. An illustration of codperative effort might be the 
publishing of a school or room newspaper where each member of 
the group makes a small, but specific contribution toward the 
whole project. For example, planning the lay-out, writing each 
article, editing, making illustrations or sketches, typing the final 
copy, proofreading, duplicating, assembling, and finally distribut- 
ing the completed product and estimating the profit or loss on the 
venture. Each child assumes responsibility for the carrying out 
of some phase of the project for which he is most capable by train- 
ing, ability, interest, or experience, 

Industrial arts experiences contribute to the development of 
the ability to use the tools and materials of the culture, in keeping 
with the developmental level of the individual. It is not expected 
that the young child handle certain types of saws, the drill press, 
the lathe, or the grinder. Experiences with such equipment are 
deferred until the later years of the elementary school when his 
increased maturity and experience are expected to contribute 
to a reasonable assurance of safe and successful manipulation of 
these tools. 

The young child lacks coérdination of the smaller muscles. 
Work with simpler and more easily handled tools and materials 
provides a means for developing the smaller muscles and estab- 
lishing better coórdination. In turn, this may help to improve 
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achievement in other activities which require the use of fine mus- 
cular coórdinations. 

While the objective of the industrial arts experience curriculum 
at the elementary school level, is not one concerned with the de- 
velopment of permanent skills, often there emerges, as a result of 
these carefully guided experiences, а permanent and abiding in- 
terest which may lead to a vocational choice or to an enjoyable 
leisure-time program. 

Throughout the industrial arts experiences, there is always the 
need for wise and intelligent choices in planning an activity and 
in determining suitable media of expression. There is tangible 
evidence of the results of manipulative and creative experiences. 
While freedom is encouraged in choice, there is the accompanying 
obligation, that the individual or the group must be held responsible 
and accountable for the consequences of such choices. There are 
no fixed standards; opportunities are provided for experimentation 
in discovering “good” ways to achieve “good” results. Such ex- 
perimentation with tools and materials affords the “kinds of ex- 
periences that live fruitfully and creatively in subsequent ex- 
perience.” 

An activity need not be culminated before there is some antici- 
pation of its consequences. With increasing maturity, it is expected 
that the child will develop the ability to anticipate a reasonable 
consequence of his choice, and the further ability to reconstruct 
his plan, if the experience is not acceptable. Time, energy, and 
materials are conserved by such intelligent action. 

Continuous evaluation of work being done in the industrial 
arts area also contributes to a child’s maintaining an interest in 
the goal. Young children may lose sight of the plan for which they 
assumed a responsibility. However, freedom is provided for the 
creative reconstruction of an individual plan or the coóperative 
reorganization of a group project. Я . М 

The writer has made an attempt to discuss ways 1n which the 
industrial arts program in the elementary-school curriculum justi- 
fies its inclusion, as а phase of the experience curriculum for the 
elementary school child, by presenting the characteristics of a pro- 
gram reasonably consistent with the basic principles underlying 
а democratic experience curriculum. The discussion has implica- 
tions for those who must implement the program of industrial 
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arts, as described, and as compatible to a basic point of view 
concerning the function of experience in the elementary school. 
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WHAT IS IT? 


Morale of public school employees is somewhat elusive and hard 
to define; like the efficiency of a teacher, morale is difficult to 
measure, objectively. Perhaps because of these two intangible 
characteristics, it too often has been approached narrowly with 
a traditional employee welfare concept of sick leave, pensions, 
salaries, tenure, and retirement—when approached at all. 

These monetary “fringe benefits” do help morale, but they 
have become anticipated and accepted remunerations and lack 
the personal-appreciation appeal. 

If we cannot measure morale, what is its nature? How does the 
administrator know to what degree it exists? 

Alexander Leighton (1) defined morale as “the capacity of a 
group of people to pull together persistently and consistently in 
pursuit of a common purpose.” 

The French would call it esprit de corps. The author formulated 
this definition: “Morale is that ‘glue’ of intense loyalty which 
makes an ordinary working group really great.” 

Regardless of the formal definition accepted, a qualified ob- 
server can spend time around a school site and talk with repre- 
sentative employees about their responsibilities for, and con- 
tributions toward, the total rôle of the publie school program; and 
he will soon arrive at an opinion as to the existing state of morale. 
The combined comments and overt attitudes of school employees, 
as heard and seen by the community patrons, will give an impres- 


sion of the morale level. 
Two premises of this article are: First, every administrator 
desires to provide the best possible educational services for the 
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children of the community; and, second, a high level of morale 
must exist among all school employees if better-than-average re- 
sults are produced. 


HOW DO WE GET IT? 


Desirable human relations seem to be at the very heart of this 
problem. The process begins with the initial contact at the time 
of applieation and lasts until the terminal communication, or 
"exit" interview, has been given. 


SOUND PERSONNEL POLICIES—A PHILOSOPHY 


Written personnel policies covering salaries, job descriptions, 
fringe benefits, and conditions of employment should be developed 
codperatively, even in small districts. Written policies provide a 
means of reducing misunderstandings to a minimum; they also 
serve as a medium of communication, and they put the personnel 
phase of administration on a policy basis rather than on a per- 
sonal-bargaining basis, 

The written policies will reflect the philosophy of the district 
as to the value of employees. Some three-fourths of the school 
budget goes to paying for services of the staff. There must be 
people in a school program, and, to get good performance, there 
must be excellent morale, 

High morale has its roots in a philosophy of human relation- 
ships for both certificated and classified employees. Many admin- 
istrators profess to a belief in the democratie procedures and а 
desire to live by the Christian code, “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you." However sincere, these two 
claims may be, they must be clarified by written documents and 
exemplary living. 

When administrators and school boards become seriously con- 
cerned about the mental health and attitude of employees, then 
real progress can be made toward the development of high em- 
ployee morale; and the energy of discontented employees, now 
wasted by opposing the administration, will be redirected toward 
helping achieve common goals. The attainment of high morale 
comes neither quickly nor easily; it grows Slowly and must reach 
the status of a tradition to be most effective. 

Factors that build high morale must be made known to all 
members of the organization by good communication. 
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COMMUNICATION—TWO-WAY 


Leadership for good morale is a responsibility of the adminis- 
tration, including the local board of trustees. The administration 
must make the final decisions on school policies, and it is essential 
that every employee thoroughly understands and accepts these 
policies for his particular area of operation. Participation in for- 
mulation will help gain this acceptance. Therefore, communica- 
tion must be two-way—coming to the administration during con- 
ception and flowing from the administration after adoption. 

This concept implies democratic procedure, which permits crea- 
tive impulses of professional people to blossom. Teachers want to 
know, and they are entitled to know, what goes on that will ul- 
timately affect their working conditions. Coercion is less effective 
with professional people than with workers in industry. 

Face-to-face contacts. In small districts, the “climate of com- 
munication” is more important than the mechanics. The super- 
intendent, to be a leader, must be one of the group, and some time 
spent every day at a school site is highly desirable. A good teach- 
ers’ lounge, with plenty of coffee, is an excellent place to have these 
informal talks. The “open-door policy” of the district office assures 
the employees that their personal problems rank a top priority in 
the business of operating a school system. 

Speaking to employees on the grounds and in the corridors by 
name will let the employees know that they are welcome at the 
office and that the administrator is living the philosophy of ap- 
preciation for the worth of every individual on the staff. Most 
small group meetings, where topics of important policy are being 
discussed, should be attended by the superintendent. In larger 
systems, he can send a representative, or at least a message, and 
help create the thought of availability. — 

The staff bulletin. This technique is a time-saver for the super- 
intendent and employees. Many announcements, explanations, 
and even ideas for future consideration can be given out in this 


manner rather than at staff meetings. Actions of the board of 


trustees are of concern to all employees. Information about dif- 


ferent schools—outstanding classroom projects, honors to stu- 
dents, and employee recognition can be disseminated in this man- 
ner. Contributions from employees tend to be ego-satisfying and 
promote the sharing of ideas. An exchange list with other schools 


can be a source of fresh information. 
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The all-school advisory council. In larger schools, where direct 
contacts are impossible, representative democracy must take over. 
The all-school council, composed of elected representatives from 
the various levels, can bring in ideas from the staff and can also 
explain district practices and policies to the other employees. This 
plan of organization will need building-advisory councils to be 
effective. This group must be recognized by the board of trustees; 
it must be allowed to originate policy; and it must recognize and 
respect its róle as being advisory in nature. Good two-way com- 
munication will provide advance information on any change of 
policy, and the staff will be prepared for it. 


FAIR AND CONSISTENT SUPPORT OF ADMINISTRATION 


Written policies and good communication will do much toward 
building confidence and assuring employees that principals, super- 
visors, the board of trustees, and the superintendent will give 
them the needed support, when unfair criticism comes their way. 

Even the best of employees will have occasional “rough-spots” 
and will need the assurance of those above that together the job 
can be done. An informal survey of a school staff at the opening 
of school, as to why the teachers enjoyed working in their present 
positions, revealed that a friendly and coóperative administration 


was mentioned five times more than the amount of salary re- 
ceived. 


ATTENTION TO PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


These personal problems certainly include all school situations 
that may be primarily of a temporary and personal nature to the 
employee. Sensitivity to the needs of employees is an indication 
that the administration really is concerned about personal wel- 
fare. How about sending birthday cards, Christmas greetings of 
a personalized nature, letters of congratulation for honors and 
promotions, and letters of thanks for special assignments? 

Desirable living quarters rank at the top of the list for the 
teacher who is new to the community. 

Next to a place to live, a teacher often appreciates help in get- 
ting acquainted with the geography of the community and intro- 
ductions to social, civic, and church groups. The hospitality com- 
mittee of the local teachers’ association will usually give the 
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administration good assistance in this personal area of adjust- 
ment. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 


This is a factor that must have recognition, by policy, in the 
larger systems. Precedents can be set that will reduce the number 
of conflicting opinions. This practice will make for impartiality; 
it emphasizes pertinent facts rather than irrelevant triviality ; and, 
in the final analysis, most petty complaints will be eliminated. 

The organizational pattern for handling grievances will depend 
upon the size of the system and state laws. 

A few principles to be observed are: 

1. The complainant should negotiate on a face-to-face basis 
with his immediate superior officer. 

2. An honest effort must be made to settle a grievance at the 
lowest level possible and as quickly as possible. 

3. Appeals must always be recognized by both parties. 

4. If a complaint is not settled at the first level, it should be 
reduced to writing. 

5. The proper channels of authority should be followed, when 
appeals are made. 

In this day of an overwhelming teacher shortage, teaching per- 
sonnel is too valuable to be considered lightly; and other staff 
members are valuable as individuals. Counseling and group ther- 
apy are two techniques with which industry is experimenting to 
improve employee morale and efficiency. The school adminis- 
tration could well afford to use these two media. The personal 
problems of teachers and classified school employees have, in the 
past, received far too little consideration in the effort to boost 
school morale. 
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It is quite generally assumed that those who teach in a demo- 
cratic society ought to have a major réle in formulation of what 
should be learned and the methods for its achievement, In a de- 
mocracy it should reflect the community and above all the learner; 
all should have a place in this activity termed curriculum de- 
velopment. However, many teachers are not at all interested; 
curriculum development stagnates and lags behind social move- 
ment and technological progress; education further impedes 
progress. Why are teachers so unconcerned? Is it because the 
educational climate, in which they endeavor, lacks some of the 
satisfactions which all trained human beings might desire? 

Wiles, over a four year period, studied the attitudes of 1,000 
teachers as to desirable satisfactions and summarizes them: “Se- 
curity and a comfortable living; pleasant working conditions; 
sense of belonging; fair treatment; a sense of achievement and 
growth; recognition of contribution; participation in deciding 
policy; and opportunity to maintain self respect (1).” 

Industry has come more nearly to recognize this within the last 
half-century and morale factors of World War IL gave the recog- 
nition impetus. School people have often considered the educational 
climate for children, but society has more often failed to recog- 
nize these needs for teachers. Ramseyer says: “Those of us who 
have been engaged in teacher education for some time can cite 
numerous instances in which enthusiastic and capable teachers be- 
came disillusioned by the institutional traditionalism in which they 
found themselves, . . . The enlightened teacher moved to a more 
fertile environment but the school remained unchanged (2). 

The entire community suffers, The “fertile ground” must be 
permissive to the spawning and utilization of ideas. Teachers must 
have the security of feeling that their thinking will be given due 
consideration and that they may be permitted to experiment. The 
writer does not concur with Krug’s disregard for the need of a basic 
philosophy, before attempting curriculum study, which he believes 
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is a block to bringing teachers together ($). Krug, however, has 
positive suggestions relative to teacher morale in curriculum work, 
believing in the permissive atmosphere where the administrator 
is ready to nourish the curricular problems teachers sense and 
lead them to solution rather than solving them autocratically him- 
self (4). He further believes in utilizing individual teacher dif- 
ferences, interests, and talents with recognition of their emotional 
needs and their time (4). 

Time is an important factor in promoting curriculum improve- 
ment based upon thought and action. While many of the writer’s 
fellow teachers see curricular problems, they are not willing to 
give time to study and solve them. This suggests the closely re- 
lated problem of financial security which conceivably underlies 
many teacher attitudes. It may very well be the determinant of 
whether teaching is a job or a profession. Ohio tenure laws gen- 
erally provide some feeling of security for teachers, but the many- 
faceted security based on monetary consideration is extremely 
important. In consideration of this, the author categorized the out- 
of-school financial pursuits of a single school of a small Ohio 
city in Table I. 

While these tasks shown in the table are pursued in varying de- 
grees and it cannot be said that the non-outside employed are 
essentially better teachers; the inference, which may be drawn 
from the data, is the question: Do most of these people have time 


Тлвьв I.—Ovutsipp FINANCIAL PURSUITS OF A Srnete Scuoon FACULTY 


Pursuit Number of Teachers 


Athletic coaches 
Clothing salesman 
Insurance salesman 
Carpenter-Painter 
Transport driver 
Church choir director 
Farmer 
Industrial-Miscellaneous 
No outside employment. 
Housewife and mother 
Unknown 


t2 
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Total of Eleven Categories 
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for creative professional thought and activity? They generally 
tend to resent teacher meetings. The teachers in the first eight cate- 
gories are definitely augmenting insufficient salaries and are teach- 
ing in a prosperous community whose average teacher salaries are 
rated 89.5 in a classification of 137 Ohio City School Systems (6). 
The housewife-mother group may not have time for professional 
activity; they have two full-time occupations. 

While a recent NEA report ranks Idaho teacher salaries thirty- 
third in the nation and Ohio sixteenth (7), the Gruver study of a 
six county area in Idaho found that ninety per cent of the teachers 
and eighty-three per cent of the administrators, out of 1,124 re- 
spondents, claimed their teaching salary would not support them 
at a satisfactory level (8). This situation is hardly conducive to 
professional action. 

Ramseyer suggests moving on to more “fertile ground (9).” 
While higher salaries do not always provide better climate, recent 
local boards of education policy in Ohio, in consideration of expe- 
rience credit, generally makes mobility of experienced teachers 
financially precarious, This is particularly true of men with fam- 
ilies and the author believes an infringement of our so-called rights 
of free enterprise. Such policies tend to make school faculties static 
and lethargic. 

The writer believes in periodic participation of teachers in ex- 
tended study of workshop experience or on a college campus. Three- 
fourths of the teachers represented in Table I have not pursued 
such educational experience for ten years. When salaries become 
professionally adequate, more teachers ought to be able to pursue 
an on-going educational program and schools should reap the 
benefits, 

The city in which the single school staff of twenty-five teach 
is ninetieth out of the 137 Ohio cities in per pupil current expen- 
diture (10). Inferences regarding poor atmosphere for curriculum 
development, by teachers might be drawn from this ; teacher salary 
Security is important, but so are adequate materials for the learn- 
ing-teaching process, The old single 
typed curriculum is least; expensive a 
School patron would likely prefer. 

Noda found, in his Study of 330 widely scattered teachers and 
administrators, unanimous belief that inadequacy of teaching 
materials and time, teaching load, poor facilities, and ineffective 


text, narrow resource, stero- 
nd the one the dollar-minded 
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leadership discourages curriculum improvement and 96.6 per cent 
felt insufficient financial support for facilities, staff, and edu- 
cational program also a significant block to improvement (11). 
He also found that the same respondents were unanimous in their 
belief that an important hindrance is teacher failure to keep pace 
with new developments in educational research (12). 

Certainly there is close correlation in the Noda findings. In- 
adequate finance will provide minimum staffs which are over- 
worked and hampered from keeping abreast of current educational 
trends, Limited financial support seems also conducive to pro- 
viding poorly trained staffs with professional disinterest as well 
as poor physical facilities for education. 

Another contributing factor in curriculum lethargy is related 
to administrative leadership. Failure of this educational worker to 
act positively with the community may be directly related to in- 
adequate finance; he may not have endeavored to create the 
optimal human relations environment and his curricular program 
becomes static. 

Alberty believes the teacher personnel can do little without the 
sound democratic leadership of the administrator who respects 
personality and has faith in its intelligence; who is skilled in group 
planning action and has faith in the outeome with acceptance of 
group decisions and assistance to bring them to fruition (18). 

Many times teachers are not well motivated and administrators 
are not democratic enough to accept the group decisions. Teachers 
also lose interest when they work diligently on projects and find 
their recommendations are neatly “filed away.” Their endeavor 
made busy work, good small talk at administrative conferences, 
or was not accepted because it ran contrary to the one who assigned 
the tasks. Where there is little administrator-teacher planning it 
is unlikely one will find extensive teacher-pupil planning. 

In the Ramseyer study of a large city system, both teachers and 
administrators considered administrative leadership of utmost 
import and characterized by studious awareness of the whole pano- 
rama of educational problems (14). Of a superintendent in a 
county study, Ramseyer says, “He knows his people well and he 
plans and builds with them (15).” While Ramseyer is writing 
of physical plant and explains that curriculum study came late, 
the fact remains that true educational leadership is essential to 
school improvement. 
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Coon, in studying teacher attitudes relative to willingness to 
participate in curriculum development in the Columbus Schools, 
found that four out of ten teachers were willing to use some out- 
of-school time; two in ten were interested if time could be a part 
of the regular day; about three in ten were willing only if asked; 
and eleven of the total 539 sampled were not interested (16). He 
also found a high level of interest in curricular change (17). 
"There was comparable dissatisfaction with the eurriculum in effect. 
Junior high teachers were more dissatisfied with the curriculum 
than senior high (18). (This is no doubt a reason for the curricular 
change being manifested in the junior high schools of Columbus 
and movement into self-contained classrooms.) 

In studying the Coon report, the prevading spirit seems that the 
administration motivated and wanted staff partieipation and this 
included the newly appointed superintendent and curriculum di- 
rector (19). At the time of Coon’s survey, average teacher salaries 
in Columbus ranked thirtieth among Ohio systems (20). 

While the salary rank was not ideal, it was considerably above 
average and coupled with administrative attitude may account 
for the level of teacher willingness to do something about their 
dissatisfaction. However, more teachers might have been willing 
to give time if salaries had been higher. There are many other 
possible inferences to be made from this study. 

Rita Emlaw recently described a school system in which the 
faculty attacked the job of curriculum development. Some of 
the changes seem revolutionary; non-graded “continuous progres- 
sion” up to grade four was one change. This study and action had 
been going on for several years with leadership, problem determi- 
nation and solution emerging out of the staff group. As she de- 
Scribes it, all was quite coüperative (21). 

Miss Emlaw has recognized some of the problems considered 
throughout this paper. She envisions the professional teacher of 
the future Working on a compensated twelve month basis; plan- 
ning with other teachers while the children vacation. Lea, 


dership 
would be essential with in-service training theoretically and prac- 
tically applied (22). 


CONCLUSIONS 
The writer has barel 


У touched the problem of climate relative 
to better professional 


performance of teachers. Many more in- 
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ferences seem possible from data pursued, but not included in this 
paper. It seems a significant area for greater and wider study and 
might be of service to the profession of education and society. It 
seems safe to conclude: 

(1) Teachers should engage in continuous curriculum study and 
development of improved learning experiences for the children 
with whom they work. 

(2) This essentially requires improved professional climate 
which may tend to result from improved salaries, more adequate 
financial outlays for tangible educational materials, facilities, and 
cognizant leadership. 

(3) Leadership of truly democratic awareness and action, which 
recognizes the essentially good human values and relations in all 
groups of individuals, is a necessity. 

(4) With the necessary public action, which this paper recog- 
nizes, but has only slightly dealt with, education could progres- 
sively improve its climate and action. 

With all, it is not hopeless. The doctoral studies, cited by the 
writer, show that schools are slowly progressing and many teachers 
are interested and working. Where progress is being made, it is 
through the mutual efforts of all concerned. With more sunny 
educational climates, would not the progress be accelerated and 
children and society reap the rewards and teachers more satisfac- 


tions? 
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FOR TEACHER EVALUATION: THE DOOR 
IS OPEN! 


CLAYTON A. LONG 
Napa Junior College, Napa, California 


Teacher effectiveness is perhaps the most important, if not the 
most crucial, school-improvement topic in American education 
today. Concern over quality of teaching is broadcast throughout 
the school community, making this a matter of public evaluation. 
Essentially the appraisals made are subjective in nature—to the 
effect that “Mr. Doe is such a fine gentleman. My daughter, Mary, 
says he’s the best teacher at Central High.”...or, “Don’t you 
agree that Mr. Roe should teach more arithmetic? The twins 
aren’t doing at all well in their numbers...Why, do you 
know ... ?” Perhaps we don’t fully know how often school happen- 
ings are viewed and reviewed in everyday conversations—until 
we take inventory of this week's neighborhood “school-talk.” One 
astute observer reflects: *One wonders sometimes if we executives 
really ever get to see the usual work of a teacher...I& makes 
one wonder if, after all, the publie does not judge almost as well 
as we administrators do" (1). 

It is common knowledge that a subject-centered curriculum no 
longer stands as a line of defense between community and the 
school-marm or -master whose authority was more manual than 
inspiring. Our new social studies teacher, Miss Moe, has been em- 
ployed not only for her professional preparation but also for rea- 
sons that include her sensitivity to human needs, her personal 
background since childhood, her interest in people, and her desire 
for helping a school community progress. Hers is a far-reaching 
position—not in an isolated classroom, but in a social maze of opin- 
ions, judgments, traditions... among people of sorts. She (or he, 
if this is Mr. Moe) is surely to be evaluated, rated, ranked by 
this new community which is a part, not only a product, of the 
school with which she is now identified and represents at all 
hours. As time inevitably takes its course, Miss Moe is evaluated 
not only by her “public” but also by her co-workers, chief among 
whom (in terms of the over-all responsibility invested in him) is 
her school administrator. 
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The róle of this administrator is primarily that of leader in a 
unique sense. He must study, even anticipate, the scene in which 
Miss Moe appears, and he must share initiative which fosters 
Miss Moe's growth as citizen-teacher. This is a reciprocal under- 
taking, of course. Miss Moe is to live her róle within a flexible 
master plan constantly being evaluated from all community view- 
points. Miss Moe is now a part in progress, but her identity is 
never lost. 

Momentarily we merge the personification of Miss Moe with 
that of all teachers, for as our administrator's róle assumes full 
proportion there is planning for shaping a curriculum that requires 
evaluation, also. In fact, herein is his principal task.! In this 
undertaking he recognizes that his teachers (all of Miss Moe's 
co-workers) are dependent upon him as much as he is upon them. 
Such a composite responsibility he has earned from and with them, 
and he does not fail to see the interaction of people and purpose. 
Tn fact, he has grown to realize the full significance of this for- 
midable challenge: *An administrative practice in education must 
stand or fall on the contribution it makes to the quality of living 
in the schools" (2, p. 17). How has he grown, you ask? 

There is a fascinating history about this educator. He didn't 
"just inherit" his present position as school leader. There was a 
first-growth period in his career when he, too, served as a class- 
room teacher. During this time he was being appraised, as he 
is now. He learned how such common practices “... аз teacher 
rating, supervisory visits, pressures on pupil achievement, im- 
portance attached to class norms on standard tests, tenure, rigid 
time schedules and crowded, interrupted daily programs affect 
teacher personality...” (3). If he had succumbed to this on- 
slaught, he probably would not have been unanimously promoted 
to the “leader class,” nor would he be a teacher today. This latter 
róle he salvaged for himself. For him there is great personal pride 
in being a master teacher, although this distinction is not his own 
opinion. Shall we give him a name at this point, since by now 
there is something of merit in his survival? Shall it be “Mr. Noe,” 
with an “-e,” in the sense of “K-n-o-w?” 

As a perennial student of human behavior our Mr. Noe has 

*“The organization best suited to 


praisal in public schools is that cre 
curriculum development” (2). 


evolve a program of educational ap- 
ated for the purpose of codperative 
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adopted a bit of philosophy that he keeps in active reserve every 
day he eoürdinates his school. "The basic purpose of evaluation 
in all education," Mr. Noe has agreed, "should be to help in- 
dividuals understand and accept themselves for what they are— 
their abilities, patterns of interest, emotional makeup and back- 
ground preparation, and having done this, to set realistic goals 
for themselves and to accept rewards appropriate to those goals” 
(4). He brought this quotation to his faculty one day not long 
ago. (For sake of record this is early October, and last month 
began Mr. Noe's first year as principal at what has been a waver- 
ing Central High.) Miss Moe was pouring a relaxing cup of coffee 
when this was quoted. She sensed a tone of humbleness in the 
voice, and she suddenly found herself part of a group with heart- 
ened expectations. The events that followed were a totally new ex- 
perience for a predominantly veteran faculty that had routinely, 
and reluctantly, attended these Friday afternoon faculty meetings 
at Central High in years past. Incidentally, Friday after-school 
faculty meetings were cancelled out that day by a full round of 
“ayes.” 

Mr. Noe explained on this particular day why he had brought 
the quotation to faculty meeting. In short, he had said, it was 
required that he “rate his teachers in order that improvement in 
instruction would be encouraged.” This was Board policy, he 
added. At this point Mr. Noe thought he detected a reserved 
degree of unrest in the faculty lounge. He added quickly, “But, 
there is one feature that you may like about this requirement. 
There is no step-by-step procedure that is prescribed in evaluating 
your ability as teachers. My responsibility is to assure the super- 
intendent that teachers at Central High are being given every 
possible opportunity to become better teachers. Can we start with 
this and work together in setting up an evaluation program that 
will be meaningful and beneficial for us?” The human tone in the 
lounge brightened hopefully. 

In the days that followed a representative faculty committee 
was organized to consider what the nature of this evaluation (not 
“rating,” it was emphasized time and again) program might be. 
Enthusiastic research took place—more than had ever been wit- 
nessed around those parts. A progress meeting was called to keep 
the complete faculty informed. Suggestions came out of this meet- 
ing which were included in further deliberations, and finally a 
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tentative program was presented, agreed upon and now declared as 
operable for a trial period at Central High. It had been observed by 
more than a few оп this rejuvenated faculty that Mr. Noe’s róle 
throughout this process was one of advisor and helper. This was, 
indeed, a refreshing approach. One or two who may have been 
doubtful were even now optimistic . . . in a rather conservative way. 

Our Мг. Noe's office door was open, as usual, some days later 
when Miss Moe appeared at the secretary’s desk to check on a 
bus transportation request for a class field-trip. This confirmed, 
she ventured closer to the doorway to gain her principal’s atten- 
tion. On recognition mutual grectings were extended, and then, 
“Mr. Noe, my fourth period class is sending a special represent- 
ative in to see you tomorrow morning. You can expect an invita- 
tion to visit us on any day next week. They’re anxious that you 
see the work we're doing with topographical maps. I think Wed- 
nesday would be first choice with us, providing you can come 
then.” A calendar-check and the date was confirmed. 

Central High’s principal was on hand that following Wednesday. 
He was a welcome visitor, and there was much to observe that 
hour. Miss Moe was evaluated. She knew that this was a special 
day of evaluation for her, but she had long since been assured 
in her own mind that the visitor in her classroom was not a “rater,” 
nor a semi-annual census-taker with a pad and pencil in hand. 

It had been prearranged that Miss Moe would meet with Mr. 
Noe in his office after school the next day. The two were discussing 
Miss Moe’s cumulative professional folder. This was a young 
folder, yet it was already assuming significant proportions. It 
would eventually hold much valuable guidance information.? She 
knew that such a folder for each of her colleagues had been agreed 
upon by the evaluation committee; actually by the faculty as a 
unit. Mr. Noe showed her several clippings from the school paper 
and two from the Herald (one Herald clipping was an account of 
her acceptance to membership in the local chapter of University 
Women; the other about her fourth period class field-trip plans) 
Conversation moved on to other papers in the folder. Then the 


Te 


* District placement information, notes on employment interviews, letters 
"1 i i 1 1 ; 
of recommendation, teaching and extra-curricular assıgnments, committee 
participation, participation in professional and community affairs, self- 
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evaluations, evaluations by associates, letters from parents, all commenda- 
tions, news clippings, ete. (5) 
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was the “Teacher Qualities Inventory" that the committee's re- 
search had produced for a one-year trial. It was in duplicate; one 
copy for Miss Moe’s personal reference. Mr. Noe had obviously 
used care in recording comments that were brief and to the point. 
The committee’s reasons for selecting the teacher qualities listed 
on the form included research which showed consistency in some 
30,000 pupil reactions to these qualities (4, p. 63). Miss Moe and 
Mr. Noe shared in a frank, congenial discussion of these qualities: 
Fairness, Sympathetic Understanding, Cheerfulness, Enthusiasm, 
Respect for the Individual Pupil, Ability to Hold Interest, Thor- 
ough Knowledge and Adequate Control. This was really a very 
enlightening and helpful experience for Miss Moe, she thought. 
The idea of putting “Fairness” at the top of the teacher qualities 
list appealed to her, too. 

Central High is a better school today. Not all evaluations of 
teaching have been as easily arranged and as profitable as Miss 
Moe’s, to be sure. There have been at least two instances when 
Mr. Noe has had to ask teachers to set a time when he might 
visit their classrooms, rather than being invited by them or their 
classes. One teacher was approached, but asked for a postpone- 
ment; reason: “My classes still aren’t up to par this year.” Mr. 
Noe knows a great deal about this teacher. He believes there is 
plenty of time yet. In the meanwhile, the representative evalua- 
tion committee, as originally agreed upon, has rotated its member- 
ship somewhat, and the postponed host is by coincidence a member 
on the present study-group. This is a chance to grow and to be 
reassured. 

Mr. Noe has been putting his personal reactions to the yet new 
evaluation program on paper. So have the committee members, 
and they in turn are preparing an opinion-sampler so that the 
whole teaching staff at Central High may freely express their 
reactions anonymously. As for Mr. Noe, his notes are in random 
fashion. For instance, there’s the candid remark: “A rating-sheet 
is a production-record. If teaching were a routine set of repetitive 
tasks, a check-list would do the trick, maybe” (6). Another ob- 
servation: “Teacher evaluation records may well be a means of 
checking up on our method of selecting teachers . . . more thought 
on this." Still more notes: “(1) Is this evaluation program helping 
to meet the personal needs of our faculty? (2) How is our program 
improving Central High? (3) How about publie relations?... 
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Are we moving forward in the estimations of our parents and the 
community in general?” 

Mr. Noe had been thumbing through these notes. Through the 
open door he involuntarily saw the clock on the wall. It was getting 
late—too late to still be here. He leaned back for a loose fix in 
his chair; closed his eyes; bent his head in a thoughtful position 
and pinched the bridge of his nose with thumb and forefinger. 
Before him ran the sequence of what had taken place in this new 
evaluation program: that first approach to the faculty; the won- 
derful committee work that was sure to continue for some time 
yet; the rich experiences of visiting classrooms where he was a 
welcome, almost always invited, guest; the many rewards in 
talking over these visits afterward with the individual faculty 
member; the work that must yet be done. . . 

He moved forward in his chair; jotted a reminder to himself: 
"Return...Johnny Can’t Read to central office library tomor- 
row.” The time-tape on the master clock clicked more demand- 
ingly than usual. His desk was put in order, and now to home and 
family. This was a good feeling, he thought, as he started on his 
way. Out of habit the door to his office was left open. 
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